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FOREWORD 


Little  Biographies  are  published  with  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  view : 

To  be  within  reach  of  Everybody,  therefore  the 
low  price  of  25c. 
For  Home  and  Concert. 

Favorite   Composers   and   Musicians   to  be   had 
separately. 

Assisting  to  Teachers. 

Helpful  to  Pupils. 

Instructive  for  Class  Work,  Schools,  Clubs,  etc. 

Indispensable  for  research  work. 


Furthermore,— each  book  contains  illustrations, 
a  glossary  and  a  complete  list  of  the  composer's 
compositions. 

Last  but  not  least,  for  the  layman,  who  will 
find  a  summary  of  all  important  historical  facts, 
written  interestingly  and  briefly. 
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RICHARD    STRAUSS 


As  many  hued  as  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  tough  enough 
to  test  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich,  provocative  of 
discussion  to  the  extent  of  precipitating  a  fight — this  may 
all  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  true  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss.  Mark  Twain  used  to  make  fun  of  the  German 
word  "Zug,"  which  means  anything  from  a  "drink"  to  a 
"train  of  cars."  The  German  word  "Strauss"  is  equally 
versatile:  it  means  "bouquet";  it  means  "ostrich";  it 
means  "fight."  So  the  name  may  be  said  to  be  quite  as 
appropriate  as  any  the  "columnists"  are  so  fond  of  dis- 
covering— like  Mr.  Tarr,  the  roofer ;  or  Mr.  Toole,  the 
carpenter.  And  even  as  a  proper  name,  "Strauss"  stands 
for  almost  as  much  variety  in  music  alone — not  to  go 
beyond  well-known  names,  there  are  the  Viennese 
Strausses — the  two  Johanns  and  Eduard,  of  waltz  and 
light  opera  fame; 'and  Oskar  Straus  (one  final  "s"  this 
time),  also  a  Viennese,  best  known  here  by  his  opera 
based  on  Bernard  Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man" — "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."  But  the  most  discussed  Strauss  is 
Richard,  son  of  Franz. 

Franz  Strauss  (1822-1905)  was  the  greatest  virtuoso 
on  the  horn  of  his  time.  The  horn  is  not  only  noteworthy 
for  its  beautiful  mellow  tone  (it  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  "French  Horn,"  but  it  has  no  claim  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion), but  for  its  trickiness.  It  is  as  dependent  on  the 
lips  of  the  player  for  its  tone  as  the  voice  of  a  singer 
on  his  vocal  chords,  and  slips  sometimes  occur,  even  to 
the  most  skilled  performers.  Franz  Strauss  hated  Wag- 
ner and  all  his  works,  he  even  took  part  in  the  Munich 
demonstrations  against  him;  but  he  was  the  first  horn 
player  at  the  Munich  Opera  House  when  Wagner's 
"Tristan"  and  "Meistersinger"  were  first  performed  there 
(1865  and  1868),  and  Wagner  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, rather  for  rejoicing,  that  the  wonderful  melodies 
for  solo  first  horn  were  played  with  all  the  beauty  of  tone 
that  the  really  great  artist  was  capable  of. 


Franz  Strauss  lost  his  wife  and  two  children  in  a 
cholera  epidemic  in  1853.  Some  years  later  he  married 
Josephine  Pschorr,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
brewers  in  the  city  most  famous  for  the  brewers'  product. 
Their  firstborn  was  a  son,  who  came  into  the  world  at 
"Altheimereck  No.  2,"  on  June  11,  1864,  and  received  the 
name  Richard.  About  the  middle  of  his  fifth  year  the 
child  began  piano  lessons  with  August  Tombo,  a  famous 
harp  player,  but  also  a  good  pianist.  When  Richard 
began  to  go  to  school,  at  six,  he  began  violin  studies  with 
Benno  Walter,  the  concert  master  of  the  orchestra  in 
which  his  father  played.  In  these  childhood  years  he  also 
began  to  compose,  and  turned  out  songs,  piano  pieces, 
sonatas,  even  overtures  for  orchestra,  in  great  profusion 
and  variety.  One  day  his  mother  wrapped  his  school 
books  in  ruled  music  paper  instead  of  the  usual  wrapper 
—that  day  the  boy  composed  during  the  whole  of  the 
lesson  in  mathematics.  Of  course  he  went  to  concerts  a 
good  deal  and  it  was  the  music  of  the  classical  composers 
which  interested  him  most.  His  studies  in  the  technic 
of  composition  began  in  1875,  with  Court  Conductor  F.  W. 
Meyer ;  when  he  was  fifteen  he  was  writing  four  part 
fugues.  His  compositions  were  played  at  family  gather- 
ings; three  of  his  mother's  four  sisters,  married  Munichers, 
and  there  was  a  crowd  of  cousins — all  more  or  less  musi- 
cal. The  earliest  of  his  compositions  to  be  printed  is  a 
string  quartet  in  A,  composed  in  1880,  when  he  was 
sixteen.  This  is  catalogued  as  Opus  2;  Opus  1  is  a 
Festival  March  composed  about  1876,  and  printed  the 
year  after  the  string  quartet.  In  1880,  influenced  of 
course  by  his  father's  attitude,  he  entered  the  lists  as  a 
prophet:  "Be  assured,  in  ten  years,  no  one  will  know  who 
Richard  Wagner  is."  But  this  state  of  mind  did  not  last 
long ;  a  study  of  the  partitur  of  Tristan  made  him 
change  his  mind.  With  his  school  friend  Aschenbrenner 
he  played  page  after  page  softly  on  the  piano,  lest  papa 
should  hear — one  day  he  did  and  for  penance  Richard 
had  to  study  Reissiger's   "Felsenmiihle."* 


*  Reissiger  (1798-1859)  was  a  prolific  composer,  but  utterly 
without  originality  or  "ideas."  Unless  one  excepts  "The  Last 
Idea  of  Von  Weber's" — a  poor  waltz  which  is  Reissiger's  com- 
position, it  is  not  good  enough  for  Weber's. 
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In  1882  young  Strauss  entered  the  University  in  Munich 
and  busied  himself  with  science  and  literature ;  but  he 
was  much  more  impressed  by  his  private  reading  of 
philosophers  like  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche.  During 
all  this  time  his  father  naturally  took  the  general  direc- 
tion of  his  son's  education.  As  a  tribute  to  his  father,  who 
had  also  composed *a  concerto  for  his  instrument,  Richard 
composed  his  Horn  Concerto,  opus  11.  A  violin  concerto, 
opus  8,  was  performed  the  same  year,  1883,  and  a  concert 
overture  was  performed  by  Hermann  Levi  in  December, 
who  had  already  performed  a  symphony  in  D  minor 
(still  unpublished)  in  1881. 

Now  we  come,  strange^  to  say,  to  an  American  first 
production!  It  was  his  symphony  in  F  minor,  opus  12, 
which  was  given  its  first  performance  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  New  York,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  December  13,  1884.  Theodore  Thomas,  who 
lived  in  America  from  his  eleventh  year  on,  did  pioneer 
work  here  for  all  the  great  composers,  particularly  for 
Wagner  and  Liszt.  He  met  young  Strauss  in  Munich, 
and  read  the  first  movement  of  the  new  symphony  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  asked  for  the  whole 
work.  It  is  certainly  curious,  in  view  of  this  performance 
that  the  only  Strauss  work  performed  by  Theodore 
Thomas  during  his  first  three  Chicago  seasons  was  the 
Horn  concerto,  and  that  was  a  hasty  substitution  for  an 
indisposed  soprano.  "Macbeth,"  "Don  Juan"  and  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  had  all  been  produced  before  these 
concerts  commenced  (on  October  16,  1891).  On  the  other 
hand,  Thomas  made  up  for  this  apparent  neglect  by 
being  the  first  conductor  in  America  to  play  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,"  "Zarathustra"  and  "A  Hero's  Life." 

Now  came  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  conducting  from  one  whose  mastery  was  preeminent — 
one  who  had  learned  the  principles  of  artistic  interpreta- 
tion from  Wagner  and  Liszt — von  Bulow.  A  Serenade 
for  wind  instruments  had  won  over  yon  Bulow,  who  had 
at  first  been  prejudiced  against  the  young  man  principally 
on  his  father's  account;  but  von  Bulow  soon  came  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  here  was  a  young  musician  with 
pronounced  genius  for  both  composition  and  conducting. 
So  he  offered  Strauss  a  post  as  his  assistant  with  the 
Meiningen    orchestra,    a    small    organization   which   von 


Billow  had  made  famous  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  powers 
of  interpretation.  This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  twenty-one  year  old  Strauss  accepted 
and  began  his  duties  in  October,  1885.  On  November  18, 
he  made  a  double  debut — as  conductor  with  Beethoven's 
Coriolanus  Overture  and  Seventh  Symphony,  as  well  as 
his  own  symphony;  as  pianist  with  Mozart's  C  minor 
concerto.  Brahms  was  present  and  complimented  him 
with  the  words  "quite  pretty  (ganz  hubsch),  young  man" 
— and  gave  him  some  advice.  Bulow  was  much 
pleased  with  this  d£but,  and  as  he  gave  up  his  own  con- 
nection with  the  Meiningen  orchestra  on  the  first  of 
December  Strauss  finished  the  season.  The  "Burleske" 
for  piano  and  orchestra  is  the  only  composition  finished 
during  the  Meiningen  period,  which  ended  with  the 
season,  April  1,  1886.  During  this  period  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1833-1896),  which  had 
a  profound  influence  on  his  career.  Ritter  was  a  son  of 
Frau  Julie  Ritter,  a  steadfast  friend  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  had  married  Wagner's  niece.  He  was  a  poet  and  a 
composer — without  accomplishing  anything  noteworthy  in 
either  field,  he  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  broad 
culture,  and  a  lover  of  philosophy.  Under  his  influence 
Strauss's  already  growing  admiration  for  Wagner  and 
Liszt  became  a  burning  enthusiasm.  What  Father 
Strauss  thought  of  all  this  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described ! 

The  future  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  seemed  uncer- 
tain and  Strauss  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Munich  as 
third  conductor;  during  the  intervening  summer  he  made 
a  visit  to  Bayreuth  and  a  trip  to  Italy  where  the  sym- 
phonic suite  "From  Italy"  was  planned. 

Hermann  Levi  (1839-1900)  and  Franz  von  Fischer 
(1849-  )  were  the  first  and  second  conductors  and 
Strauss  had  very  little  to  do  and  that  little  was  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  Intendant,  who  had  no  use  for  a 
young  man  with  genius  and  a  desire  to  do  things.  So 
this  desire  could  only  manifest  itself  in  composition,  and 
during  this  time  he  composed  "Macbeth"  and  the  two 
immortal  masterpieces  "Don  Juan"  and  "Death  and 
Transfiguration."  One  of  his  best  known  songs — "Sere- 
nade"— also   belongs   to   this   period. 

In  October,   1889,  an  offer  came   from  Weimar,  where 


though  nominally  an  assistant  to  Lassen,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  full  charge  of  everything  except  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio"  and  Wagner's  "Dutchman,"  "Meistersinger"  and 
the  "Ring." 

On  his  first  appearance  before  the  orchestra  Strauss 
announced  that  here  in  a  place  once  occupied  by  the  great 
Liszt,  he  would  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  same  artistic 
ideals.  Here  the  poles  of  his  artistic  labors  were  Wagner 
in  opera,  Liszt  in  the  concert  room.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Wagner  went  so  far  that  he  gave  the  music-dramas 
almost  entirely  without  cuts,  even  "Rienzi."  In  1891  he 
assisted  behind  the  scenes  at  the  first  Bayreuth  perform- 
ances of  Tannhauser,  in  which  Pauline  de  Anna,  whom 
Strauss  had  first  met  in  1887,  and  whom  he  had  coached 
in  a  number  of  her  roles,  sang  Elizabeth.  In  1892  he 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  was  obliged  to 
spend  several  months  in  Greece,  Egypt  and  Sicily. 

In  1893  ne  made  the  acquaintance  of  Engelbert  Hum- 
perdinck  (1854-1921)  and  his  opera  "Hansel  and  Gretel" ; 
and  wrote  the  composer  an  enthusiastic  letter  about  the 
work,  backing  up  his  words  by  his  deeds. .  He  produced 
the  opera  at  Weimar  December  23,  1893,  thus  starting  it 
on  a  career  of  well-deserved  success.  In  the  meantime 
Strauss  was  working  on  the  text  and  score  of  an  opera 
of  his  own,  "Guntram,"  which  was  performed  May  12, 
1894;  his  engagement  to  Pauline  de  Ahna,  who  sang 
Freihild  in  this  opera,  was  announced  two  days  earlier — 
the  marriage  took  place  September  10.  During  the 
summer  he  conducted  the  performances  of  Tannhauser  in 
Bayreuth  where  Pauline  de  Ahna  again  sang  Elizabeth. 
A  book  of  songs  was  dedicated  to  the  bride  on  their 
wedding  day;  a  set  of  four  which  includes  three  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  Strauss  songs — "Cacilie," 
"Heimliche  Afforderung"  and  "Morgen." 

In  June,  1894,  Strauss  had  given  up  his  post  at  Weimar, 
and  in  the  fall  he  returned  to  Munich  as  successor  to 
Levi,  who,  however,  did  not  entirely  give  up  his  work 
until  1896.  During  the  season  1894-5  Strauss  conducted 
the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin — 
again  as  successor  to  Bulow.  During  this  season  he 
composed  several  more  of  his  most  successful  songs,  in- 
cluding "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung";  and  the  tone- 
poem,  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  which  had  its  first  appearance 
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November  5,  1895,  at  Cologne  under  Wullner.     The  next 
symphonic   poem,    "Thus    spake   Zarathustra,"   was   com- 
posed the  next  year,  1896,  and  performed  in  November, 
at   Frankfort,    and    1897    saw    the    composition    of    "Don 
Quixote."     These    symphonic   poems   were    making   their 
way  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  opposition — like  Wagner's 
operas — and    were    beginning    to    be    recognized    as    the 
work    of    a    genius    who   had    something   to    say.      As    a 
summing  up,  as  it  were,  of  these  tone  poems,  comes  the 
"Hero's  Life/'  composed  during  1898,  and  given  its  first 
performance    under    the    composer's   direction    in    March, 
1899,   in   Frankfort.     During  these  years   of  his  Munich 
activities  he  traveled  a  good  deal,  giving  concerts,  going 
to   Russia,   England,   France,    and   Belgium.     In   Novem- 
ber,  1898,  he   left  Munich  to  go  to  Berlin   as  conductor 
at   the    Royal    Opera ;    the    Munich    Intendant   seemed   to 
think  a  composer's  activities  were  likely  to  interfere  with 
his   duties   as  a  conductor.     Berlin  was  even   more  con- 
servative  than   Munich,   but   Strauss   was    allowed   more 
time  for  leave  of  absence.     As  he  was  much  in  demand 
to  conduct  his  own  works  in  various  cities  this  was   an 
advantage.     Even  Wagner's  works  were  slower  in  gain- 
ing  a   foothold   in   Berlin   than   in   any   other   large   city. 
In   Berlin   at  first,   Strauss's   activities  were   confined   en-1 
tirely  to  the  opera;  Weingartner  and  Nikisch  conducted 
the  two  series  of  orchestral  concerts.     But  Strauss  organ- 
ized   and    trained    an    orchestra    of    his    own — the    Ton- 
kiinstler  orchestra — and  gave   a   series  of  "Modern   Con- 
certs"   at  which   he    played    all   the    symphonic   poems   of 
Liszt  in  chronological  order.     At  the  opera  he  conducted 
Johann  Strauss's  delightful   "Bat"    (Fledermaus)    with   as 
much  care  as  he  took  with  the  more  serious  works  in  the 
repertoire. 

Strauss's  next  venture  in  operatic  composition  was  a 
"one-acter" — and  a  comic  opera  at  that — though  not 
"light  opera."*  "Feuersnot"  (Fire  Famine)  was  com- 
posed to  a  text  by  Ernst  von  Wolzogen,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  its  first  performance 


*  Nomenclature  in  regard  to  musical  subjects  is  often  some* 
what  vague  and  uncertain;  nevertheless  this  distinction  is  legiti- 
mate.      "Die    Meistersinger"    is    a    shining    example    of    "comic 
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in  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth — in  Dresden,  November 
21,  1901.  This  opera  was  received  much  more  cordially 
by  the  musical  world  than  "Guntram" — Mahler  leading 
off  in  Vienna  in  January,  1902;  and  during  the  season 
1902-3  it  was  given  thirty  performances  dn  German 
stages. 

In  1902  the  University  of  Heidelberg  conferred  on 
Richard  Strauss  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Now  Dr.  Strauss  undertook  concert  trips  with  his 
Tonkiinstler  orchestra,  going  to  all  the  large  cities  of 
South  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Southern  France  and 
Switzerland,  In  June,  1903,  a  five  days*  Strauss  festival 
was  given  in  London,  and  soon  after  the  composer  began 
work  at  another  one-act  opera,  "Salome,"  the  text  adapted 
from  Oscar  Wilde's  tragedy.  During  this  year  the  "Sin- 
fonia  Domestica"  was  composed,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1904  a  tour  of  the  United  States  was  undertaken  in 
company  with  his  wife.  Dr.  Strauss  conducted  orchestral 
concerts  in  various  cities,  and  with  his  wife  gave  song 
recitals,  sometimes  assisted  by  David  Bispham,  who  read 
the  text  of  "Enoch  Arden,"  while  the  composer  played 
the  music  written  to  accompany  the  recitation.  The 
"Domestic  Symphony"  was  given  its  premiere  in  New 
York  on  March  31,  the  composer  conducting.  The  tour 
was  a  triumph  for  both  the  composer  and  his  wife, 
whose  artistic  singing  of  the  songs  appeared  to  many  to 
whom  the  orchestral  works  were  a  sealed  book. 

In  June,  1905,  father  Franz  Strauss  died  at  the  age  of 
83 — he   lived   to   see   his  son   internationally  famous. 

In  June  of  1905  "Salome"  was  finished,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  December  occurred  its  first  performance,  at 
Dresden.  Schuch  conducted ;  the  principal  singers  were 
Wittich  (as  Salome),  Burrian  and  Perron  (as  Jochanaan). 
Although  the  opera  evoked  much  discussion,  its  perform- 
ance was  a  complete  success  with  the  audience.  The 
opera  was  soon  given  on  almost  all  the  German  stages. 
Iri  1907  it  was  played  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
— once;  and  then  banished.* 


*  There  were  those  who  said  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
dead  head  on  the  stage — the  audience  was  the  only  place  for 
such.  But  there  were  none  at  that  performance,  Mr.  Conried 
looked  out  for  that. 
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Mary  Garden  and  M.  Dufranne  in  "Salome" 


TWo  seasons  later  Oscar  Hammerstein  gave  it — in 
French  and  with  Mary  Garden  in  the  title  role,  dancing 
the  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  as  well  as  singing  the 
text — and  during  the  season  the  opera  had  ten  perform- 
ances! 

Looking  about  for  another  text  for  a  comic  opera,  and 
rinding  none,  Dr.  Strauss's  friend  Hugo  Hoffmannsthal 
suggested  the  subject  of  Elektra,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  text.  The  opera  was  completed  and  performed  in 
Dresden  on  January  25,  1909,  Schuch  conducting.  It  was 
given  as  the  first  performance  of  a  "Strauss  week,"  a 
series  which  included  performances  of  "Salome,"  "Feuers- 
not,"  the  "Domestic  Symphony,"  and  closed  with  a  second 
performance  of  "Elektra."  This  Greek-German  music 
drama  then  made  the  rounds  of  the  principal  opera 
houses  in  Germany,  and  made  an  especial  success  in 
Vienna. 

Now  Dr.  Strauss  found  his  comic  opera  text,  again 
from  his  friend  Hoffmannsthal.  This  was  the  "Rosen- 
kavalier,"  the  partitur  of  which  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember of  1910.  The  first  performance  was  given  on 
January  26,  1911,  again  at  Dresden,  and  again  with 
Schuch  conducting.  The  success  was  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  "Salome"  and  "Elektra."  Like  them  it  was  played 
in  other  opera  houses  and  became  extremely  popular;  for 
several  years  it  was  a  feature  of  the  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York. 

The  next  stage  work  was  "Ariadne  at  Naxos,"  a  combi- 
nation of  play  and  opera,  performed  at  Stuttgart  Octo- 
ber 24  and  25,  1912,  the  composer  conducting  the  second 
performance.  A  revision,  recasting  the  whole  into  oper- 
atic form  was  made  and  produced  in  November,  1916. 
An  orchestral  suite  from  the  discarded  music  to  the 
original  version  was  published  in  1918. 

Dr.  Strauss's  next  work  was  a  ballet,  "The  Legend  of 
Joseph,"  written  for  the  "Russian  Ballet"  in  Paris  and 
performed  there  with  much  success. 

•The  next  work  was  orchestral — an  "Alpine  Symphony," 
it  was  finished  in  February,  1915,  and  first  performed 
October  28  of  the  same  year. 

"The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow,"  the  last  opera  to 
be  completed  at  the  present  writing  (1921)  was  begun  in 
1914.     It  was  completed  in   1917,  but  not  produced  until 
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October  10,  1919,  when  it  was  brought  out  in  Vienna 
under  Franz  Schalk.  Two  months  later  Dr.  Strauss 
went  to  Vienna  to  live,  and  to  conduct  at  the  "City 
Opera."  More  songs  were  written  during  1920,  and  from 
August  to  November  of  that  year  Dr.  Strauss  made  a 
tour  of  South  America,  coming  to  the  United  States  again 
in  the  fall  of  1921. 

An  uneventful  life,  perhaps,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  melodrama,  but  a  life  filled  with  deeds.  Not  only 
artistic  accomplishment  for  himself,  but  Dr.  Strauss  has 
helped  others  in  various  ways;  by  encouragement — his 
altruistic  efforts  in  behalf  of  Humperdinck  were  an  ex- 
ample— and  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  society  to 
help  musicians  in  general  to  profit  by  their  creative  work 
— he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1898  of  the  Genossen- 
schaft  Deutscher  Tonsetzer,  a  society  that  has  been  a 
model  for  similar  ones  in  other  countries. 

Now  for  a  general  survey  of  the  works  of  this  colossus 
— for  colossus  he  is,  whether  one  approves  of  all  of  his 
works  or  not.  Max  Steinitzer  gives  a  list  of  nearly  a 
hundred  compositions,  with  thematic  illustrations  from 
many  of  them — composed  during  Strauss's  childhood  be- 
ginning with  some  songs;  a  Christmas  song  is  the  first, 
and  a  polka  for  piano  in  1871.  A  music  book  in  Rich- 
ard's childish  hand  has  the  title:  "Compositions  by  Jo- 
hanna and  Richard  Strauss" — a  generous  concession  to 
his  three  years  younger  sister,  as  the  table  of  contents 
gives  only  one  song  by  her ;  the  list  includes  six  sonatas, 
a  polka,  waltz  and  smaller  compositions  for  piano,  and 
six  songs. 

In  this  list  of  juvenile  works  are  included  three  songs 
with  orchestra,  seven  orchestral  works,  and  seven  pieces 
of  chamber  music.  The  first  composition  to  receive  a 
permanent  opus  number  and  the  second  to  be  printed 
(the  first  was  the  string  quartet  in  A)  is  a  festival  march 
for  orchestra  in  E  flat,  composed  in  1876.  This  is  quite 
as  remarkable  for  a  twelve  year  old  lad's  work  as  is 
Mozart's  "Bastien  and  Bastienne" — composed  at  the  same 
age.  The  melody  of  the  "trio"  is  a  bit  of  tune  that  rings 
in  one's  ears  after  hearing  it  like  a  hit  in  a  popular  opera. 
The  march  theme  proper  is  vigorous  and  has  a  rhythmic 
swing — in  short  one  is  tempted  to  compare  it  to  another 
march  written  in  the  same  year  by  a  master  who  stormed 
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Olympus  in  his  greatest  works  but  who  fell  far  short  in 
this  made-to-order  march.  To  say  that  Strauss'  march  is 
superior  to  the  great  master's  weak  effort  may  be  faint 
praise,  but  it  is  true. 

The  next  opus  numbers  contain  a  string  quartet,  piano 
pieces,  a  piano  sonata,  and  a  sonata  for  cello  and  piano. 
Opus  7  is  a  Serenade  for  wind  instruments,  the  work 
which  roused  Billow's  interest,  Opus  8,  is  a  violin  con- 
certo, which  is  not  only  worth  hearing  but  would  offer  a 
welcome  change  from  the  eternal  five  that  are  played  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

The  first  opus  number  to  contain  compositions  which 
are  really  familiar  is  opus  10,  a  group  of  eight  songs. 
Some  think  that  Strauss  in  his  songs  has  reached  his 
highest  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Henry  T.  Finck  has  long 
been  an  opponent  of  "Jumboism  in  music" — measuring 
the  worth  of  a  composition  by  the  amount  of  superficial 
paper  area  it  covers,  and  a  song  may  be  as  high  a  mani- 
festation of  genius  as  a  symphony  of  giant  proportions, 
and  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  Strauss's  hundred  or 
more  songs  are  gems  of  the  first  water.  Opus  10  contains 
two  songs,  "Zueignung"  and  "Allerseelen,"  that  have 
achieved  immense  popularity  and  deserve  it.  Opus  15, 
the  next  song  opus,  contains  the  splendidly  descriptive 
•"Winternacht,"  "Dem  Herzen  ahnlich"  with  its  splendid 
climax,  and  the  supremely  lovely  "Heimkehr."  Opus  17 
contains  the  favorite  ''Serenade"  with  its  rippling  accom- 
paniment; Opus  19,  "Breit  iiber  mein  Haupt,"  short,  but  a 
gem — the  passionate  uWie  sollten  wir  geheim  sie  halten," 
"Die  Frauen  sind  oft  fromm  und  still,"  of  Frauenlob  sen- 
timent, appropriately  dedicated  to  his  sister;  Opus  22 
four  "flower  maiden"  songs,  all  of  rare  beauty.  But  there 
is  no  space  to  go  over  these  opus  by  opus,  suffice  it  to 
mention  three  of  the  four  presented  to  the  composer's 
bride  on  their  wedding  day  (opus  27),  all  supremely 
beautiful  songs  and  all  favorites:  "Cacilie,"  "Heimliche 
Aufforderung,"  and  "Morgen";  "Traum  durch  die  Dam- 
merung"  from  opus  29 ;  "Ich  trage  meine  Minne"  from 
opus  32 ;  the  group  of  four  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
(opus  33),  "Verfiihrung,"  "Gesang  der  Apollopriesterin'," 
"Hymnus,"  "Pilgers  Morgenlied" ;  "Meinem  Kinde"  from 
opus  37;  "Befreit"  from  opus  39;  "Lied  des  Steinklopfers" 
from  opus  49 — but  if  one  goes  back  over  the  list  to  see 
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if  one  of  the  good  ones  has  been  inadvertently  omitted 
so  many  clamor  for  admission  to  the  list  that  out  gives 
up  in  despair.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  song  writer 
Strauss  belongs  with  the  masters  alongside  of  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Franz. 

The  Symphony  in  F  minor  was  written  when  the 
composer  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old:  this  symphony 
naturally  shows  few  characteristics  of  the  mature  Strauss, 
Yet  it  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  historically  but  intrin- 
sically. But  it  is  rarely  heard.  Nor  is  "From  Italy," 
Symphonic  Fantasie,  opus  16,  often  played.  This  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  tone-poems  to  come ;  the  four  move- 
ments are  entitled:  "On  the  Campagna,"  "Among  the 
Ruins  of  Rome,"  "On  the  Shore  at  Sorrento,"  "Neapoli- 
tan Folk-life."  A  great  deal  of  fun  has  been  made  of 
the  composer  for  mistaking  "Funiculi-funicula"  (com- 
posed by  Luigi  Denza,  an  Italian  resident  of  London)  for 
an  Italian  folk-song.  It  was  certainly  much  sung  by  the 
"folk,"  Strauss  himself  heard  it  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Naples,  and  if  he  had  known  that  the  author  was  not 
anonymous,  it  need  not,  perhaps  would  not,  have  made 
any  difference.  The  biggest  joke  was  really  on  the  Lon- 
don conductor  who  put  "From  Italy"  on  a  programme,  but 
omitted  the  movement  containing  Denza's  popular  song. 
There  is  really  no  reason  why  this  "folk-song"  is  any 
the  worse  because  everybody  knows  who  the  composer  is. 

"Macbeth,"  opus  23,  although  given  a  later  opus  num- 
ber, was  the  first  of  the  "tone-poems  for  grand  orchestra." 
In  its  original  form  this  work  ended  with  a  triumphal 
march  of  Macduff.  Biilow  objected  on  the  ground  that 
Macbeth  was  the  hero  of  the  piece.  So  the  composer 
revised  the  score,  and  indulged  in  bolder  harmonies.  It 
was  first  performed  in  Weimar  in   1890. 

"Don  Juan,"  opus  20,  is  founded  on  a  poem  by  Lenau, 
whose  Don  Juan  is  not  Mozart's,  but  his  own  creation, 
though  of  the  same  type.  It  reminds  one  of  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — that  they  were 
not  written  by  Homer  but  by  another  man  of  the  same 
name.  This  Don  Juan,  then,  was  not  Da  Ponte's  and 
Mozart's,  but  he  was  Don  Juan  just  the  same.  In  this 
work  the  great  Strauss  revealed  himself — the  Strauss 
whose  orchestral  palette  contains  the  materials  for  por- 
traying passion,  power,  splendor,  exultation,  despair. 
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"Death  and  Transfiguration"  has  been  designated  as  a 
musical  portrayal  of  a  sick-room.  Yes,  it  is.  But  read 
Alexander  Ritter's  poem  and  see  what  manner  of  man 
this  dying  hero  is.  And  the  optimism  in  the  close — no 
artist  has  ever  expressed  more  superbly  the  hope  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave — a  life  to  which  this  earthly  exist- 
ence is  but  a  preparation — "powerfully  resounds  from  the 
heavenly  spaces  to  greet  him,  what  he  sought  so  long- 
ingly here,  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of 
the  world  (Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung)."  Though  the 
work  begins  as  a  dirge,  it  ends  as  a  triumph.  Ridiculed, 
as  Wagner's  works  were  when  new,  like  them,  too,  it  is 
now  a  classic. 

*  "Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche"  (Till  Owlglass's 
merry  pranks)  is  a  scherzo,  although  not  so  named. 
"After  an  old  rogue's  tune  (Schelmenweise)  in  Rondo 
form,"  or  better — "in  the  style  of  old  time  waggery,"  as 
H.  E.  Krehbiel  translates  the  subtitle.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  the  composer  meant  by  "Schelmenweise," 
but  to  tell  would  be  like  diagramming  the  point  of  a 
joke.  Till  Owlglass  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Folk-book  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Till  is  a  wandering  mechanic,  with 
magical  abilities,  who  plays  all  sorts  of  practical  jokes  on 
the  simple  minded  peasants.  So  Strauss  plays  a  joke  with 
his  "Till,"  and  a  most  delightful  joke  it  is.  It  is  humor 
in  music  of  a  most  engaging  sort.  It  is  a  humor  that 
is  apparent  even  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  "pro- 
gramme," and  excites  the  risibilities  of  the  hearer  by 
legitimate  musical  means — without  resort  to  those  "ultra- 
modern" devices  of  orchestration  which  include  type- 
writers and  muted  bung-holes. 

The  next  orchestral  tone-poem  is  rather  a  philosophical 
treatise — "Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra),  freely  after  Nietzsche."  There  are  subtitles  to 
portions  of  the  score,  like  the  various  sections  of  verse 
prefixed  to  portions  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poem  "Ideals" : — 
I.  Of  the  Dwellers  in  the  Rear  World ;  II.  Of  the  Great 
Yearning;  III.  Of  Joys  and  Passions;  IV.  Song  of  the 
Grave;  V.  Of  Science;  VI.  The  Convalescent;  VII.  The 
Dance  Song;  VIII.  Night  Song.  Perhaps  the  composer 
carries  realism  further  in  this  than  in  previous  works — 
there  is  a  magnificent  tone-picture  of  sunrise — but  there 
is  nothing  essentially  unfitted  to  be  represented  in  tones. 
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Berlioz  often  gives  smaller  details  in  his  "programmes" — 
and  so  often  fails  in  musical  interest.  If  the  musical  in- 
terest is  not  kept  up,  what  matters  it  how  "realistic"  the 
imitation  by  tones  of  anything  whatsoever?  The  curious 
passage  in  the  second  act  of  Wagner's  "Siegfried"  when 
Mime  and  Alberich  slink  on  to  the  stage  from  opposite 
sides  at  the  same  time  is  not  only  wonderfully  suggestive 
of  the  motions  of  the  dwarfs  but  it  is  musically  inter- 
esting. So  in  this  tone-poem;  the  musical  interest  does 
not  flag  for  a  moment — whether  one  has  previously  mas- 
tered the  thoughts  of  Zarathustra  (i.  e.  Nietzsche)  or  not. 
One  of  the  things  which  seemed  so  "daring"  at  first  was 
the  close — the  way  the  B  major  chord  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  double  basses  plucking  a  low  C  natural — 
but  it  expresses  the  composer's  idea.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  violate  the  laws  of  euphony  as  some  "ultra  mod- 
erns" do  by  carrying  a  melody  in  consecutive  minor 
ninths ! 

"Don  Quixote"  is  a  series  of  variations,  having  for  its 
subject  matter  various  adventures  of  Cervantes'  famous 
knight.  A  solo  cello  represents  the  knight,  and  each  vari- 
ation an  adventure.  "Theme  and  Variations" — surely 
a  musical  form  exactly  adapted  to  carrying  out  such  a 
"programme!" 

uHeldenleben"—- a  "Hero's  Life" — is  said  to  be  auto- 
biographical,* and  Strauss  has  been  accused  of  unutter- 
able conceit  for  writing  it.  Perhaps  so,  but  at  any 
rate  his  conceit  is  not  of  the  type  that  requires  him 
to  stretch  out  his  arm  to  full  length  in  order  to 
scratch  his  head.  A  man  who  has  accomplished  what 
he  has  would  be  a  very  strange  man  if  he  put  a  value 
on  himself  far  below  the  value  put  on  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Strauss  has  not  said,  "This  is  I,  see  how 
great  I  am!"  He  has  written  "A  Hero's  Life,"  put 
therein  an  orchestral  picture  of  his  adversaries,  a  battle 
field,  a  love  scene — but  in  the  "hero's  works  of  peace" 
section  he  has  quoted  from  himself — from  his  own  earlier 
works.  From  whom  else  could  he  quote?  After  all,  one 
must  judge  any  work  by  what  it  is.  If  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass  were  anonymous  it  would  still  occupy  the  place  it 
does;  although  other  works  of  Bach  being  known  there 
would  doubtless  be  many  who  would  be  sure  that  no  one 
else  but  Bach   could   have   written   it.     When   "Helden- 
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leben"  was  new  it  was  condemned  for  its  cacophony. 
Now,  except  for  the  intentional  harshness  of  the  "adver- 
sary" section  we  do  not  feel  it  so;  the  battle  scene  is 
exciting,  and  there  is  plenty  of  idyllic  music  of  a  calmly 
beautiful  kind. 

The  "Sinfonia  Domestica"  is  more  frankly  a  self- 
portrait — not  a  portrait  of  himself  alone,  but  of  his 
family,  a  "family  group"  in  music — himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  (then)  six  year  old  son.  Like  the  others  it  has  had 
to  stand  or  fall  as  music.  And  it  has  stood,  and  is  still 
heard  with  pleasure.  Romaine  Rolland  finishes  his  de- 
scription of  the  work  with:  "The  fugue  at  the  end  is  of 
astonishing  sprightliness;  and  is  a  mixture  of  colossal 
jesting  and  heroic  pastoral  poetry  worthy  of  Beethoven, 
whose  style  it  recalls  in  the  breadth  of  its  development. 
The  final  apotheosis  is  filled  with  life;  its  joy  makes  the 
heart  beat.  The  most  extravagant  harmonic  effects  and 
the  most  abominable  discords  are  softened  and  almost 
disappear  in  the  wonderful  combination  of  timbres.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  strong  and  sensual  artist,  the  true  heir 
of  the  Wagner  of  the  Meistersinger" 

The  latest  orchestral  work,  the  "Alpine  Symphony,"  a 
description  of  a  day  in  the  Alps,  is  a  whole  work  given 
up  to  landscape  painting  in  tones  by  a  master  of  his 
craft.  There  is  nothing  cacophonous  about  this,  in  spite 
of  the  method  used  to  depict  the  grey  dawji  and  thick 
night — strings  minutely  subdivided  and  playing  all  the 
notes  of  the  scale  of  B  flat  minor.  This  is  not  a  chord — 
it  is  simply  background — one  doesn't  hear  it  as  a  chord 
any  more  than  he  hears  the  nocturnal  chorus  of  insects 
as  a  triad.  The  orchestral  painting  of  the  iridescent  hues 
of  the  mountain  waterfall  is  another  effect  that  only 
Strauss  could   accomplish. 

As  Strauss's  principal  activities  as  conductor  were  a 
connection  with  opera  it  is  natural  that  he  should  write 
for  the  stage.  But  while  Wagner  finished  his  first  opera 
("Die  Feen")  before  he  was  twenty-one,  Strauss  waited 
until  he  was  twenty-eight;  but,  like  Wagner,  he  had 
written  his  own  libretto,  begun  a  few  years  earlier. 
"Guntram"  is  built  on  a  medieval  theme — "Champions  of 
Love,"  an  order  existing  in  Austria  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  "Song  of  Peace,"  a  monologue  by  Guntram, 
the  hero  of  the  opera,  is  often  sung  in  concert   (it  would 
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do  no  harm  to  sing  often  of  the  "blessings  of  peace"), 
but  the  opera  as  a  whole  has  not  kept  the  stage  to  the 
extent  the   later   ones   have. 

"Feuersnot"  is  a  one-act  comic  opera — full  of  melody, 
somewhat  of  the  type  of  Wagner's  "Meistersinger,"  but 
not  in  the  least  imitative  of  Wagner  or  any  one  else. 
The  plot  is  laid  in  Munich  in  "legendary  no-time/'  and 
is  a  satire  on  Munich's  treatment,  first  of  Wagner,  and 
later  of  Strauss  himself.  The  text  is  by  Ernest  von 
Wolzogen;  there  are  puns  on  the  names  of  Wagner, 
Strauss,  and  Wolzogen.  There  was  much  in  "Guntram" 
that  was  reminiscent  of  Wagner,  but  Feuersnot  is  Strauss's 
own  idiom.  He  quotes,  to  be  sure,  from  Wagner,  at  the 
reference  in  the  text  Cj  "Meister  Reichardt,"  and  utilizes 
some  old  Munich  folk-tunes. 

"Salome,"  a  one-act  play  by  Oscar  Wilde,  founded  on 
the  New  Testament  episode  of  Herodias's  daughter,  has 
been  often  played  in  Germany.  It  was  originally  written 
in  French ;  the  German  adaptation  is  by  Hedwig  Lach- 
man.  Dr.  Strauss  chose  this  text  for  his  next  opera,  using 
it  almost  complete.  The  subject  is  a  horrible  one,  es- 
pecially the  climax — the  kissing  of  the  head  of  Jochanaan 
by  Salome.  But  it  enabled  Dr.  Strauss  to  paint  a  noble 
musical  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jochanaan)  and 
there  are  other  episodes  of  interest,  of  which  one  is  the 
theological  discussion  by  the  five  Jews,  which,  though 
not  exactly  mellifluous,  is  very  effective. 

"Elektra"  goes  beyond  "Salome"  in  everything  except 
horribleness,  and  is  not  much  behind  it  in  that.  Some 
of  those  old  Greek  stories,  notably  the  one  of  Atreus 
banqueting  the  unknowing  Thyestes  with  the  flesh  of 
his  own  children,  are  as  hideous  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Klytemnestra  had  murdered  her  husband  Aga- 
memnon on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  it  is  Elektra's  duty 
-—decreed  by  the  fates — to  assist  in  killing  her  mother 
in  revenge.  The  theme  was  treated  by  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and  perhaps  others  unknown  to 
fame.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  prepared  the  text  for 
operatic  treatment. 

The  "Rose  Cavalier"  is  different — a  sort  of  "back 
to  Mozart."  Here  is  no  sensational  tragedy,  but  a 
comedy;  the  text  of  this  is  also  by  Hofmannsthal.  The 
music  is  full  of  melody  and  humor,  some  subtle  and  some 
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not  so  subtle,  though  "advanced"  to  a  degree.  Medi- 
ocrities may  take  unrelated  chords  and  make  nothing  but 
chaos  out  of  them — Strauss  takes  a  series  of  chords, 
totally  unrelated  to  each  other,  and  played  against  a 
sustained  chord  (the  motive  of  the  silver  rose),  and 
makes  an  entrancing  shimmer  of  color.  It  is  not  only 
the  orchestration  that  produces  this  charming  effect,  for 
played  on  the  piano  the  effect  is  almost  as  delicious. 
The  music  of  the  introduction,  for  the  expression  of  sheer 
exuberance  of  youthful  love,  is  another  noteworthy  page 
of  the  score. 

The  next  stage  work,  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos,"  was  not 
an  opera,  or  really  it  was  an  opera  within  a  play — two 
operas,  really,  for  the  classic  Ariadne  is  interrupted  by 
a  troupe  of  comedians,  who  also  have  their  performance. 
The  play  is  an  adaptation  of  Moliere's  "Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  by  Hofmannsthal ;  incidental  music  was 
written  to  the  play,  and  the  opera,  or  combination  of 
operas,  finished  the  performance.  The  heroine  of  the 
comedians  has'  a  colorature  aria  to  sing  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  difficult  music  ever  written  for  soprano. 
There  are  touches  of  humor  in  it,  such  as  when  the 
soloist,  exhausted  by  her  labors,  stops  to  let  the  clarinet 
play  one  of  her  cadenzas,  only  joining  in  at  the  last  bar. 
This  combination  of  play  and  opera  was  found  imprac- 
tical ;  the  work  was  revised,  the  play  eliminated,  and  an 
operatic  prologue  written  in  its  stead. 

In  the  "Legend  of  Joseph"  the  composer  has  produced 
a  pantomime  ballet  full  of  color ;  written  for  the  Russian 
ballet,  it  follows  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  that  company's 
best  successes,  such  as  the  "Firebird"  and  "Petrouchka" 
of  Stravinsky,  without  being  in   any  sense   an  imitation. 

The  "Woman  Without  a  Shadow"  is  another  "back  to 
Mozart" — this  time  to  the  "Magic  Flute"  type  rather 
than  the  "Figaro"  kind.  The  woman  who  has  no  shadow 
is,  of  course,  a  spirit,  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  spirits.  The  plot  is  concerned  with  the  attempts  to 
provide  her  with  a  shadow — i.  e.,  make  her  a  mortal 
human  being. 

During  the  Weimar  days,  following  Wagner's  example 
in  providing  a  practical  version  of  Gluck's  "Iphigeneia 
in  Aulis,"  Dr.  Strauss  did  the  same  with  Iphigeneia  in 
Taurus.     Gluck,  for  all  he  is  generally  accounted  a  fore- 
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runner  of  Wagner  in  "reforming"  the  opera,  made  some 
large  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  in  providing  a 
ballet  between  almost  every  other  number;  and  by  devis- 
ing a  "happy  ending."  Wagner  and  Strauss  have  both 
made  as  few  changes  as  possible,  beyond  restoring  the 
Euripidean  ending  and  retouching  the  instrumentation 
very  slightly. 

"Enoch  Arden"  is  a  piano  accompaniment  to  the 
declamation  of  Tennyson's  poem.  It  deserves  mention 
for  its  musical  interest,  and  its  faithful  mirroring  of  the 
poet's  text. 

Dr.  Strauss's  additions,  both  to  the  text  and  the  illus- 
trations of  Berlioz's  famous  treatise  on  instrumentation 
are  of  great  interest,  and  his  edition  is  invaluable  to 
every  student  of  the  orchestra.  He  rightfully  considers 
Wagner  to  have  been  the  greatest  master  of  orchestra- 
tion the  world  has  known,  and  gives  copious  illustra- 
tions from  Wagner's  scores — sixty-four  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  ,  w 

~"T?ichard  Strauss's  work  is  still  unfinished.     But  he  has  ; 
J  already  won  a  place   among  the  greatest  masters  of  all 
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AUTHORITIES    CONSULTED 

L.   A.   Coerne 
Henry  T.  Finck 
Lawrence  Gilman 
James   Huneker 
Ernest  Newman 
Albert  Lavignac 
Romaine  Rolland 
Richard  Specht 
Max  Steinitzer 
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QLOSSARY 

Chamber  Music;  music  written  for  a  small  combination 
of  instruments,  such  as  a  string  quartet  .  (first  and 
second  violins,  viola  and  cello),  or  combination  of 
piano  with  solo  stringed  instruments.  Occasionally 
wind  instruments  are  used.  The  classic  form  for 
chamber  music  is  the  "Sonata  form." 

Concert  Master;  the  leading  or  solo  player  among  the 
first  violins  in  an  orchestra. 

Frauenlob;  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  a  German  poet  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  generally  thought  that  he 
acquired  this  nickname  from  writing  poems  in  praise 
of  woman;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  acquired  it 
from  his  defence  of  the  word  Frau  (i.e.  "lady") 
instead  of  Weib  (woman).  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  school  of  Mastersingers. 

Intendant;  the  impresario,  or  general  manager  of  a 
German  Opera  House  is  usually  given  this  title. 

Part'itur ;  the  full  score  of  a  work  for  voices  or  orchestra, 
or  both ;  containing  all  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
parts  on  parallel  staves.  In  an  orchestral  partitur 
the  usual  order  of  instruments,  from  top  to  bottom, 
is:  Flutes,  Oboes,  Clarinets,  Bassoons,  Horns,  Trum- 
pets, Trombones,  Tuba,  Drums,  Harp;  First  Violins, 
Second  Violins,  Violas,  Cellos,  Basses.  The  voice 
parts — Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass — are  now  usually 
put  just  above  the  strings;  but  the  classic  position  is 
just  above  the  cellos — a  survival  of  the  time  when 
the  accompanist  played  from  a  figured  bass. 
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LIST  OF  THE  COMPOSITIONS  OF 
RICHARD  STRAUSS 

ORCHESTRA    WORKS 

Opus     1.  Festmarch. 

Opus     7.  Serenade  for  Wind-instruments. 

Opus  12.  Symphony  in  F  minor. 

Opus  16.  Aus   Jtalien.      Symphonic   Fantasy. 

Opus  20.  Don  Juan.     Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  23.  Macbeth. '    Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  24.  Tod  und  Verklaerung.     Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  28.  Till   Eulenspiegel.     Symphonic  Poem,     r 

Opus  30.  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.     Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  35.  Don  Quixote.     Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  40.  Ein  Heldenleben.     Symphonic  Poem. 

Opus  53.  Sinfonia  Domestica. 

Opus  54.  Salomes  Tanz. 

Opus  57.  Zwei  Militair-Maersche. 

Opus  61.  Festliches   Praeludium. 

Opus  64.  Eine  Alpensinfonie. 

Burlesque  for  Piano  with  Orchestra. 

Feierlicher   Einzug  der    Ritter   des   Johanniter-Ordens. 

Koenigsmarsch. 


WORKS  FOR  STRING  INSTRUMENTS 

Opus     8.     Concerto   for   Violin    Solo 
Opus     2.     Quartet  in  A  major. 


WORKS    FOR     WIND     INSTRUMENTS 
Opus  11.     Concerto  for  French  Horn  with  Orchestra. 

WORKS  FOR  PIANO  WITH  STRINGS 

Opus  13.     Quartet    for    Piano,    Violin,    Viola  «nd   Cello. 
Opus  18.     Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin. 
Opus     6.     Sonata   for   Piano   and   Cello. 

WORKS   FOR   PIANO   SOLO 


Opus     3.     Fuenf    Klavierstuecke. 
Opus     5.     Sonata  in   B  minor. 
Opus     9.     Stimmungsbilder. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC 

Chorus  Works: 
Opus  34.     Two  Songs  for  16  part  mixed  chorus. 
Opus  62.     Deutsche  Motette  for   16  part  mixed  chorus. 
Opus  42.     Two  Songs  for  4  part  male  chorus. 
Opus  45.     Three  Songs  for  4  part  male  chorus. 
Soldier's  Song  for  4  part  male  chorus. 

Songs  With  Orchestra: 
Opus  14.     Wanderers    Sturmlied. 
Opus  33.     Vier  Gesaenge. 
Opus  44.     Zwei  Gesaenge. 
Opus  51.     No.  1.     Das  Tal. 

No.  2.     Der  Einsame. 
Opus  52.     Taillefer. 
Opus  55.     Bardengesang. 

Operas  and  Melodramas: 
Opus  25.     Guntram. 
Opus  50.     Feuersnot. 
Opus  54.     Salome. 
Opus  58.     Electra. 
Opus  59.     Der  Rosenkavalier. 
Opus  60.     Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 
Opus  63.     Josephs  Legende. 

Buerger  als  Edelmann. 

Iphigenie  auf  Taurus.     (Gluck.)     New  translation  and 
stage    arrangements. 
Opus  38.     Enoch  Arden. 

Das  Schloss  am  Meere. 

Songs  with  Pianoforte: 

Opus  10.  Eight   Poems. 

Opus  15.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  17.  Six  Songs. 
Onus  19.     Six  Songs. 

Opus  21.  Schlichte  Weisen. 

Opus  22.  Maedchenblumen. 

Opus  26.  Two  Songs. 

Opus  27.  Four  Songs. 

Opus  29.  Three  Songs. 

Opus  31.  Four  Songs. 

Opus  32.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  36.  Four  Songs. 

Opus  37.  Six  Songs. 

Opus  39.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  41.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  43.  Three  Songs. 

Opus  46.  Five  Poems. 

Opus  47.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  48.  Five  Songs. 

Opus  49.  Eight  Songs. 

Opus  51.  Two  Songs. 

Opus  56.  Six  Songs. 
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Rachmaninoff  at  his  Steinway 


STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 

HALF  a  century  ago  Anton  Rubinstein,  like  his  immortal  content 
poraries,  Wagner  and  Liszt,  pronounced  the  Steinway  "unri* 
valed"  among  pianos.  Today  Se:  gei  Rachmaninoff,  the  greatest  Russian 
pianist  since  Rubinstein,  has  said:  "Only  upon  a  Steinway  can  the 
works  of  the  masters  be  played  with  full  artistic  justice."  Generation 
after  generation  the  Steinway  stands  supreme — the  chosen  piano  of 
the  masters— the  immortal  instrument  of  the  Immortals  of  Music. 

Steinway  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to 
own  a  Steinway.    Prices :  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  HthSt.,  New  York 


Ipaz  Friedman's  Concert  Repertoire 


FOR  PIANO 


These  little  pieces  --  though  Friedman  plays  them  at  his 
recitals,  -  are  not  beyond  the  average  pianist  --  one  feels 
that  the  Polish  Master  has  expressed  the  piano  miniature 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  and  perfection. 


No.  1. 

$!  2. 

M  3. 

"  4. 


50 


.50 


.40 


HENSELT-FRIEDMAN  Petite  Valse  (Op.  28N0.1)     net  $ 
A  thing  of  gossamer  grace,  tender,  poetic 
inflections. 

HUMMEL-FRIEDMAN  Rondo  Favori  (Op.  II)  .    .     " 
Presented    as  Hummel  for  all    his    genial 
melodic  invention,  could  never  have  writ- 
ten it. 

BRAHMS-FRIEDMAN  Valse  (pp.  39,  No.  15)    .        .     M 
The  distinct  Viennese  flavor  is  emphasized 
and  heightened  for  the  tonal  palaie. 
MOZART-FRIEDMAN  Romance  (From  Serenade  for  Strings) ".40 
Loveliest  of  all,  melodically  speaking,  is  the 
little  piano  poem  Friedman  has  created  in 
the  Romance. 
HANDEL-FRIEDMAN  'Gigue    ......... 

A  spirited  and  glowing  Vivace. 

FRIEDMAN  Eiie  Danse  (She  Dances) 

A  charming  little  original  waltz,  a  bonne 
bouche  of  refined  and  effective  pianism, 
dedicated  to  Anna  Pavlowa. 


.50 


60 


The  publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  1GNAZ 
FRIEDMAN'S  CONCERT  REPERTOIRE  (new  works  to  be 
added  continuously)  to  the  PUBLIC  as  it  represents  an 
AUTHORITATIVE  and  CORRECT  REVISION  of  favorite 
>works  a*  GREAT  MASTERS. 

1GNAZ  FRIEDMAN'S  CONCERT  REPERTOIRE  will 
prove  INDISPENSABLE  to  every  MUSICIAN,  TEACHER 
and  STUDENT. 


BREITKOPF  &  H  ARTEL,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


LEO   ORNSTEIN'S   COMPOSITIONS 


PIANO  SOLO 

A    la    Chinoise    (Impressions    of   a    Chinese 

Town)     n       1 .25 

Arabesques n    $1.50 

Serenade,  Op.  5,  No.  I n         .50 

Scherzino,  Op.    5,   No.   II n         .50 

Moments  Musicals: 

(A   concert  .version    of  Schubert's 
"Moments  Musicals,"  Op.  51.    No.  l).n        .50 
VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 
Two  Russian  Barcarolles: 

Tschaikowsky  Barcarolle  in  G  minor,  n         .75 
Rubinstein  Barcarolle  in  F  minor.  .  .  ,n         .75 
Russian     Festival,    Transcription    by    Arthur 

Hartmann n         .60 

MIXED  CHORUS 
Three   Russian   Choruses: 

No.      I   Russian   Lament 
"      II   Russian   Winter 

**     III   Russian   Festival    each   n         .30 

READ    THE   TRUTH 
about  Leo   Ornsteiii   in   F.   H.   Martens'   Book: 
The  Man— His  Ideas— His  Works.     With  Pic- 
tures and  other  Illustrations    $1.00 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL,  Inc.  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  COWELL'S  COMPOSITIONS 


FOR  PIANO 

Advertisement Net  $  .75 

Amiable  Conversation "  .40 

Antinomy "  1.25 

Dynamic  Motion "  1 .00 

Fabric "  .60 

What's  This? "  .40 

Six  Ings: 

No.  1.    Floating  Net $.40      No.  4.    Scooting   "  .60 

M    2.    Frisking     '•       .60         '*     5.    Wafting     '  .60 

M    3.    Fleeting     "       .60         "6.     Seething  "  .60 
Three  Irish  Legends: 

No.   1.     The  Tides  of  Manaunaun        .        "  .60 

"     2.     The  Hero  Sun       ....  .75 

"    3.    The  Voice  of  Lir       .       ..."  .60 

Episode "  1.00 

Exultation M  1.00 

Henry  Cowell  is  a  composer  with  unusually  fine  talent  for 
composition  in  the  modern  idiom.  His  compositions  attest  the 
soundness  and  sincerity  of  his  theories,  on  the  whole  individu- 
ally expressed  and  admirably  employed.  The  "Three  Irish 
Myths"  are  especially  interesting  and  pleasing  and  the  "Ami- 
able Conversation"  as  fine  a  bit  of  restrained  musical  humor  as 
one  could  desire. — Musical  America,  May  20,   1922. 

Mr.  Cowell  is  a  musician  of  unusually  interesting  quality. 
He  is  a  thinker  and  a  theorist  on  the  future  of  the  tonal  art 
as  well  as  a  composer  of  an  intriguing  talent  and  marked  in- 
dividuality with  something  very  personal  to  say  for  himself. 
Evidently  he  employs  a  particular  style  of  utterance,  not  for 
the  sake  of  style  itself,  but  of  what  he  desires  thereby  to  ex- 
press. In  an  "Irish  Myth"  entitled  "The  Tides  of  Manau- 
naun," the  composer's  harmonic  originality  is  coupled  with  an 
expressional  style  that  transforms  the  piano  into  an  orchestra, 
and  not  a  small  orchestra  at  that! 

— The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  May  12,  1922. 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL,  Inc.  NEW  YORK 
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